INCREDIBLE     CARNEGIE
shop. Pliipps didn't think much of women as shoe-
makers but trial convinced him that Margaret Carnegie
was an exception. Thereafter she spent several hours a
day sewing and binding shoes. She also took in washing.
Evenings, while she kept him awake by singing snatches,
of Scottish minstrelsy, little Tom Carnegie threaded her
needles and waxed the thread. Working sixteen or
eighteen hours of the twenty-four, the never-say-die
mother kept her brood together. Every silver half dollar
that could be spared went into a stocking to form a fund
for the repayment of the twenty pounds passage money
owed to Ella Henderson.
Andy was the only unemployed member of the family.
In a rash moment a neighbor suggested that the boy
peddle trinkets along the water front* The durnpy>
blazing-eyed little head of the Carnegie family (for she
was that in all save title) flew into a fury* *el would as
soon throw my lad in the river as have him mingle with
those rough characters along the water,** she cried, point-
ing to the door.
Soon there came a rift. The elder Carnegie got work
in the old Blackstock Cotton Mill on Robinson Street,
Allegheny City, and Andy joined him there as bobbin
boy. In a community dominated by Welsh, Scotch and
English the shilling was still a unit of value* Andy's pay;
for twelve hours work a day was five shillings a week,
or a dollar and twenty cents. He had not turned thir-
teen. Already he was on a payroll. He felt that he was a
man.
The feeling was strengthened in a few months when
John H, Hay, a Scotchman who operated a bobbin-turn-*
ing shop on Lacock Street, gave him a: job at two dollars
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